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economics. The subject-matter is divided into 
three parts. Part i. is a brief and concise account 
of the structure, habits, and classification of 
insects; part ii. deals with sprays, fumigants, 
insecticides, and other means of controlling or 
destroying injurious insects. Part iii. is devoted 
to the insect pests themselves, and takes up 
nearly three-quarters of the volume. In this 
section the insects are grouped as follows :—(1) 
Pests of garden and field crops, including all 
injurious species commonly found on such plants 
as corn, potatoes, cucumbers, wheat, and the like, 
as well as those that occur in conservatories. (2) 
Pests of apples, currants, strawberries, and other 
orchard or garden fruits. (3) Pests of the house¬ 
hold which destroy preserved foodstuffs, and those 
which infest domestic animals. 

It may be noticed that under this heading are 
included some species of Acari, like the cattle- 
tick, and the sheep-mite, which, strictly speak¬ 
ing, should have been omitted, since they are not 
insects. In other parts of the work, too, Acarine 
plant pests, like Ericphyes, Tetranychus, and 
Bryobia, find a place. This is not, however, a 
matter of any real importance, but half a page of 
chapter vii., entitled “How Insects are classified,” 
might with advantage have been given to the 
Acarine Arachnida. 

In the chapters devoted to the pests of garden 
and field vegetables and fruit, the various species 
are arranged according to the place where they 
are found at work, like root-feeders, bark-feeders, 
leaf-, fruit-, or flower-feeders and borers. A 
great feature of this practically useful volume is 
the number of excellent illustrations of the insects 
and their work it contains. Of these there are 
more than six hundred inserted in 379 pages of 
text. 

Although this book is especially written as an 
aid to fruitgrowers and agriculturists in North 
America, it will be to all intents and purposes 
equally serviceable on this side of the Atlantic 
on account of the close similarity between the 
edible plants and the insects which infest them in 
the United States and in Europe. 

Mr. Elgee’s volume describing the moorlands 
of north-eastern Yorkshire (4) is an expansion of 
several papers issued five or six years ago in local 
natural history periodicals. It is an extremely 
useful and thorough piece of scientific work, the 
publication of which was made possible only by 
the generous support of subscribers. It is also 
well written and well illustrated, not only with 
photographs showing the general aspects of moor¬ 
land scenery and some of the principal plants and 
animals, but also with maps exhibiting the dis¬ 
tribution of several of the genera and species in 
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other parts of the world. It is claimed by the 
author, and, so far as we are aware, justly 
claimed, to be the first English book which deals 
with the moors of a district from a scientific point 
of view, and treats of their varied pheno¬ 
mena as a coherent whole; and it differs mainly 
from the innumerable volumes on the moors of 
Great Britain and the Continent in that it con¬ 
siders not only the botany, but also the zoology 
and geology of the particular moorlands de¬ 
scribed in their relationship and interdependence. 
Amongst other interesting questions connected 
with this subject, Mr. Elgee discusses the evidence 
supplied by the peat beds as to primitive wood¬ 
land on the moors; the relationship of the glacia¬ 
tion of the district to its fauna and flora; the 
conditions which determine the existence of 
moors; the origin of the flora and of some of the 
characteristic species of animals, such as the red 
grouse, and the Lepidoptera. The book will be 
welcomed by all naturalists who live within reach 
of moors and heaths. R, I. P. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

(1) A Geography of the British Empire. By 
W. L. Bunting and H. L. Collen. Pp. v-f 159. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1913.) Price 
3s. 6 d. net. 

(2) Preliminary Geography. By E. G. Hodgkison. 
Pp. xvi + 225. (London: W. B. Clive, 1913.) 
Price 15. 6 d. 

(3) History of Geography. By Dr. J. Scott 
Keltie and O. J. R. Howarth. Pp. ix+154. 
(London: Watts and Co., 1913.) Price is. net. 

(4) Principles and Methods of Teaching Geo¬ 
graphy. By F. L. Holtz. Pp. xii + 359. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. ; London: Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1913.) Price 5s. net. 

(5) Das Mittelmeergebiet; seine Geographische 
und Kulturelle Eigenart. By A. Philippson. 
Dritte Auflage. Pp. x + 256+15 plates. 
(Leipzig and Berlin : B. G. Teubner, 1914.) 
Price 6 marks. 


(1) 13 Y the teaching of the geography of the 
JD Empire apart from its world setting, 
there is always a danger of giving a distorted 
view, but with this reservation we have seldom 
seen a better or more educative book than that 
of these two authors. It is full of ideas, ably 
expounded, and the geographical treatment is 
never lost sight of among the many aspects 
touched on, nor are the causal relations ever 
allowed to become vague and speculative. The 
use of an atlas is insisted on throughout, and 
there are numerous questions, well devised and 
full of suggestion. They alone make the book 
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of considerable value. Communications and 
questions of distance and comparative areas are 
treated in a full and original manner, which 
obviates to some extent the usual drawbacks 
attendant on a geographical study of Empire. 
Presuming, however, that this book is not in¬ 
tended for beginners, we think that the brief 
physiographical introduction might have been 
omitted. A few points call for revision in a 
future edition. “A map is a picture of the earth’s 
surface or any part of it ” is not a happy defini¬ 
tion, nor is that of isotherms as “contours of 
heat.” The term fjord is several times used in 
a sense that includes ria. The Falkland Islands 
merit more than a casual reference, and Antarctica 
should be mentioned as one of the continents. 
There are many excellent sketch maps and a 
number of well-chosen pictorial illustrations. The 
book is a sound one, and deserves wide use. 

(2) Despite the wide and varied experience in 
teaching geography which Mr. Hodgkison 
claims, we cannot congratulate him on a satis¬ 
factory volume. Facts and definitions there are 
in abundance hurled one after another at the 
reader, but of explanation and correlation there 
is little, and of description scarcely any. An 
attempt has been made to compress too much 
into a small space, so that the book is heavily 
overloaded with facts, and uninteresting for pupils 
of eleven to fourteen for whom it is intended. 
The physical geography is best, but the human 
and economic is poor and scrappy, and in places 
reminiscent of the old-fashioned lists of the text¬ 
books of last generation. Thus the significance 
of the position of important centres of population 
is generally lost sight of, the bare fact of the 
existence of towns being deemed sufficient in most 
cases. The treatment of the British Isles, how¬ 
ever, is fuller, and, being less laconic, is more 
satisfactory. The volume certainly contains few 
mistakes, but there are some statements that are 
inaccurate or misleading. On p. 24 it is stated 
that “ the greatest and most magnificent (glaciers) 
in the world are in Central Asia.” Of lakes the 
author says (p. 25): “Sometimes the water is 
salt, and may be even much salter than the water 
of the ocean.” Are children expected to under¬ 
stand this without explanation? The description 
of a fjord on p. 27 is incomplete, and the ex¬ 
planation of the monsoons on p. 50 smacks of the 
old “central Asian” fallacy. Most of the maps 
are crude. With the capable teacher this book 
might be of help to a pupil, but more probably 
it would give him a distaste for geography. 

(3) Dr. Keltie, with the assistance of Mr. 
Howarth, has essayed to write a history of geo¬ 
graphy within the small compass of a shilling 
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volume, and he has ably fulfilled his difficult task. 
It is largely a history of exploration, but other 
aspects of geography are not neglected. The 
book is well proportioned and commendably 
accurate, besides being written in a most agree¬ 
able style, which makes it easy reading, despite 
the many names of men and places which it 
contains. A misprint with regard to the date of 
the discovery of Spitsbergen appears on p. 75, 
and while the work of Dr. J. Rae is mentioned, 
he does not receive credit for his discovery of the 
fate of the Franklin expedition. We miss also 
any reference to the late Lieut. Boyd Alexander. 
There are a few useful illustrations of old maps, 
a short bibliography, and a full index. The 
volume deserves a wide sale, and might profitably 
be used in the higher classes of schools. 

(4) This thoughtful volume should be a great 
help to any teacher of geography, for although 
it sometimes dwells unnecessarily on the per¬ 
fectly obvious, and is not free from repetition, it 
is full of ■ suggestions and practical hints, such, 
for example, as the simple geographical issues 
involved in shops and streets in everyday life. 
Mr. Holtz emphasises the importance of dwelling 
on the human aspect of geography, and he would 
subordinate physical geography to this in lower 
classes. He rightly says that while causal .rela¬ 
tionships in human geography may be beyond the 
grasp of young children, the simpler ones are 
easily understood, and the explanation of others 
may come later. We are glad to read his advo¬ 
cacy of descriptive geography for young children. 
Increased attention might be paid to that in this 
country without prejudice to more advanced 
scientific study of the subject in higher classes. 
The warning note against pushing geographical 
determinism too far should receive attention. The 
chapters on cartography and the history of geo¬ 
graphy are the least satisfactory by reason of 
their brevity, but the book is a stimulating one, 
written by one who is evidently a geographer 
as well as a teacher of geography. 

(5) This is the third edition of a work first 
published in 1904, and is based on a course of 
lectures delivered to teachers. It is a treatment 
of the geographical conditions of the Mediterranean 
region as a whole, and their influence on man and 
his history. The purpose is well kept in view, 
and, despite a certain amount of unequalness in 
treatment, the book is a most interesting one. 
Evidently the author prefers not to confine himself 
to physical limits, but rather to take the less 
defined racial and cultural boundaries of the Medi¬ 
terranean region. The treatment includes Meso¬ 
potamia. There are a number of outline maps, 

j besides several illustrations. R. N. R. B. 
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